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The object of the Society is to reclaim, provide employment for, and 
administer all needful aid to Convicts discharged from the State Prison, the 
Houses of Correction, and the common jails. 

Dr. Aveustinge C, Tart, State Agent for aiding Discharged Convicts, is 
sole Agent of this Society. Office, No. 11, Cornhill. Regular hours, from 
11 to 1 daily. Office open at other business-hours. Persons wishing to 
employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any other business with the 


Agent, are requested to call as above. All correspondence should be directed 
to Dr. Taft, at the same place. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Money designed to aid the operations of this Society should be personally 
delivered, or sent by mail, either to — 

The Treasurer, Joun A. ANDREW, Esq., 4, Court-street ; 

The President, Dr. WaLter CHannina, 21, Somerset-street ; or 

The Agent, Dr. A. C. Tarr, 11, Cornhill; 


And to no other person whatever. 





























THkE HALIFAX GIBBET. See page 112. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In conducting our work we have aimed to furnish a periodical devoted 
almost exclusively to Prison Discipline. The field is wide, and is not 
sectarian or political in its character. Men of every sect or party are 
invited to join with us in furthering the great objects that occupy our 
attention. Our work is eminently practical. We aim to amend, not to 
exterminate. We maintain that a suitable punishment should be inflicted 
for every offence, and that the great object in all modes of Prison Disci- 
pline should be to reform the offender and to protect society. With these 
impressions and views, we have submitted very often certain leading 


questions. We know of no better way to elicit information from others. 
The following are important : — 


I. Are corporeal punishments necessary in prisons? 

II. Should strangers or relatives be admitted within the prison? 

III. Would it be well to reward prisoners for their good behaviour? 

IV. Should a fee be charged for admittance to the prison? 

V. What should be done for Discharged Prisoners? 

VI. Would it be well to have a General Inspector of all the prisons in 
the State? 

VII. Would it be well to have the prisoners classified ? 


These are a few of the questions proposed, and we would be glad to 
receive answers from any one. We aim to make our periodical free in 
its character; and any article, written in a good spirit, will be admitted, 
whether it accords with the views of the Editor or not. 
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THE GUILLOTINE. 


(Continued from p. 81.) 


Tne English method of beheading has always been by 
the block and axe. One singular exception, however, we 
find formerly prevailed in the township of Halifax, a place 
of great antiquity and of considerable manufacturing 
importance. A curious work, entitled ‘The History of 
Halifax, in Yorkshire,’ 12mo, 1712, gives ‘a true account 
of their ancient, odd, customary gibbet-law; and their 
particular form of trying and executing of criminals, the 
like not used in any other place in Great Britain.” This 
gibbet-law, which the above book styles as a ‘laudable 
and necessary custom, was somewhat remarkable. It 
extended only over the forest of Hardwick, which is stated 
‘on the east end of the town doth not extend above the 
breadth of a small river; on the north, about six hundred 
paces; on the south about a mile; but on the west, about 
ten miles” By most authorities, the law is laid down as 
having been instituted for the purpose of granting pro- 
tection to the manufacture of woollens, for which Halifax 
has always been celebrated. In the early history of the 
manufacture (it may still be the practice), large quantities 


of cloths, kerseys, shalloons, &c., were constantly stretched 
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on wooden frames, or tenters, to dry, and were liable to 
be purloined during the night. ‘To obviate this difficulty, 
the magistrates. were empowered to punish capitally any 
person convicted of stealing property to the value of 
thirteen-pence halfpenny. Although probably established 
for the object just stated, we find that offenders guilty 
of theft of other commodities suffered its penalty. The 
beheading was performed by a machine almost identical 
with the modern guillotine. When first apprehended, the 
prisoner was brought before the bailiff of Halifax, who 
immediately summoned a jury of frith-burghers to try him; 
if acquitted, upon payment of his fees he recovered his 
liberty ; if convicted, on the three subsequent market-days 
he was put in the stocks with the stolen articles on his 
back, if they were portable; if not, they were set before 
his face. At the expiration of the three days, execution 
took place. The sentence was carried into effect after this 
manner: The culprit being brought to the scaffold, his 
arms were pinioned, the axe was drawn up by a pulley, and 
secured by a pin to the side of the scaffold. ‘ The bailiff, the 
jurors, and the minister chosen by the prisoner, being always 
upon the scaffold with the prisoner in most solemn manner, 
after the minister had finished his ministerial office and 
Christian duty, if it was a horse, an ox, or cow, &c., that was 
taken with the prisoner, it was thither brought along with 
him to the place of execution, and fastened by a cord to the 
pin that stay’d the block, so that when the time of the 
execution came (which was known by the jurors holding up 
one of their hands), the bailiff, or his servant, whipping the 
beast, the pin was pluck’d out, and execution done; but, if 
there were no beast in the case, then the bailiff, or his servant, 
cut the rope.’ If a malefactor after his apprehension, or 
while on his way to death, was fortunate enough to make 
his escape beyond the limits of the forest of Hardwick, the 
Halifax bailiff had no authority by which to seize him; 
but, if at any subsequent time the offender came within 
his jurisdiction, he was to be taken and put to death. One 
Lacy is related to have escaped, and, after seven years 
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spent in security, venturing within the range of the gibbet- 
law, he was retaken, and suffered on his former death- 
warrant. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, twenty-five 
persons suffered under it; the records previous to her time 
are lost. From 1623 to 1650, there were twelve executions. 
Abraham Wilkinson and Anthony Mitchell, being found 
guilty of stealing nine yards of cloth and two colts, on the 
thirtieth of April, 1650, were sentenced ‘to suffer death, 
by having their heads severed and cut off from their bodies, 
at Halifax gibbet’ They were the last victims of this 
peculiar law. The ancient axe is still to be seen at the 
jail of Halifax. Traces of the use of this decapitating 
machine are found as far back as the time of Edward III. 
It rejoiced in the attractive name of the ‘ Maid of Halifax.’ 
In Hone’s ‘Every Day Book’ is an engraving of this 
‘ Maid,’ which we have transferred to our own pages. It is 
an exact representation of the instrument as figured in an 
old. map of Yorkshire. 

In Crabb’s ‘ Dictionary of General Knowledge,’ it is said 
the guillotine is ‘a machine for beheading, first invented 
by a Scotchman, &c. This erroneous definition has ob- 
tained some credence, and is to be met with in other works 
of reference. Under the name of ‘ Maiden,’ this engine 
was in former use in Scotland, though never, we believe, 
employed to any great extent. It was introduced into.that 
country by the Regent Morton, who brought the pattern 
of it from Halifax for the purpose of beheading the Laird of 
Pennecuik, who, notwithstanding, died in his bed, while 
the Regent was the first who fell by it. He was decapitated 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, in 1581, as ‘ art and part of the 
murder of Darnley” The last of the few executions by 
this merciless Maiden were those of the Marquis of Argyle 
in 1661, and his son the Earl of Argyle in 1685. Of the 
former, Laing says: ‘His head was separated from .his 
body by the descent of the Maiden.’ In his matchless 
style, Macaulay has sketched the last hours of the noble 
Rarl. ‘He remarks of his execution: ‘He (the Earl) 
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mounted the scaffold, where the rude old guillotine of 
Scotland, called the Maiden, awaited him, and addressed 
the people in a speech, &c. Scott, in his ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather, says the Earl kissed the engine of death, 
declaring it was the sweetest maiden he had ever kissed. 
This instrument is still preserved in the parliament house 
at Edinburgh. The ‘Cloud of Witnesses, or the last 
Speeches of Scottish Martyrs since 1680, contains a print 
of an execution in Scotland by the Maiden. In 1747 
it was proposed to revive this obsolete machine for the 
purpose of beheading Lord Lovat.* The aged nobleman 
acquiesced in the idea, humorously remarking: *‘ My neck 
is very short, and the executioner will be puzzled to find it 
out with his axe; if they make the machine, I suppose 
they will call it Lord Lovat’s Maiden.’ 

We have been most surprised, in the prosecution of these 
researches, to find that the guillotine was known in France 
in early times. We find mention of the decapitation of the 
celebrated Marshal de Montmorenci at Toulouse in 1632, 
by a sort of hatchet which ran between two upright 
wooden posts; when the head was placed upon the block 
below, the cord was cut, the hatchet descended and severed 
his head from the shoulders. The ‘ Dictionnaire National,’ 
1790, p. 80, has it that a year or two prior to the Revolution 
a similar instrument was used in a harlequin performance 
at one of the smaller theatres of Paris. Guyot mistrusts 
this assertion, however. 

The proofs we have presented establish beyond a doubt 
the fact that the use of the guillotine dates back to an early 
period; that it was known to the Jews and Romans; and 
formerly employed in Germany, Bohemia, Italy, Ireland, 
England, Scotland, and even in France. Also that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was a common mode 
of punishment. Yet into such utter disuse and oblivion 
had it fallen, that, when introduced at the time of the 


* This nobleman was executed at Tower Hill, London, April 9th, 1747, 
on a charge of high treason. He was eighty years old at his death. 
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Revolution, it was received as a perfect novelty. Verily 
‘there is no new thing under the sun.’ 

On the 17th of April, 1792, the capabilities of the 
guillotine were tested upon some dead bodies in Paris; 
the experiments proving eminently successful. The first 
execution by it was about the 20th of that month. 

Having been tested and perfected, those memorable 
events occurred which afforded it ample opportunity to 
develop its peculiar qualifications for the work of whole- 
sale butchery. The 10th of August arrived, the massacres 
of September followed, the Revolutionary Tribunal was 
organized, the Reign of Terror commenced. Doubtless 
the sanguinary excesses which took place were attributable 
in some degree —no one can say how much —to the facility 
and thoroughness with which the guillotine performed its 
functions. Practicability begat use, and undoubtedly many 
perished because it became so easy to make way with 
them. It is not our design to speak in detail of scenes that 
must be familiar to every reader of the French Revolution, 
yet a condensed statement may not be inappropriate. In 
that whirl of maddened excitement, France sacrificed upon 
the altar of this bloody Moloch, genius, beauty, power, 
learning, eloquence, patriotism,— those priceless jewels 
of a nation. Beneath the stroke of the gory axe fell the 
heads of the unfortunate queen; the vacillating king; 
saintly Madame Elizabeth; beauteous Charlotte Corday — 
that ‘ Angel of Assassination ;’ brilliant, audacious Danton ; 
caustic Desmoulins; that high-minded, virtuous coterie of 
Girondists, twenty-two of whom fell, singing the Marsailles 
to the last, —their great tragedy closing with the death of 
Verginaud, the orator of the Revolution; enthusiastic 
Madame Roland; and scores of others, whose names form 
an inseparable part of the history of those times. Here 
also humanity avenged herself in the beheading of the 
visionary Robespierre and his deluded followers, whose 
connection with bloodshed has rendered them justly execra- 
ble in the eyes of succeeding generations. Months long 
the guillotine reigned supreme. There was no higher 
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law. ‘Troublous times develop a nation’s resources; and 
certainly at no previous period does France seem to have 
been so rich in intellect as at the era of the Revolution. 
Yet the choice and varied gifts with which the actors 
of that terrible drama were endowed, served but to unite 
them in one common fate. Sanson* and his victorious axe 
outlived them all. 

It is somewhat difficult to form accurate conclusions 
of the number executed even in Paris alone. Of the 
operations of the executioner in the Departments, we have 
no documents from which to gather reliable statistics ; 
though it is well known that the example of Paris was 


* The executioners of this period were the three brothers Sanson. The 
younger of them was killed by falling from the scaffold while assisting at an 
execution. The most notable of this trio was Charles Henry Sanson, of 
whom many redeeming circumstances are related. He is said, notwith- 
standing his revolting profession, to have been a man of some considerable 
cuiture and talent, and to have possessed much kindliness of heart. It is 
of him that Mercier thus speaks in his ‘ Nouveau Tableau de Paris’ : — 

‘What a man is that Sanson! Insensible to suffering, he has always 
been identified with the axe of execution. He has beheaded the most 
powerful monarch in Europe, his Queen, Couthon, Brissot, Robespierre, — 
and all this with a composed countenance! He cuts off the head that is 
brought to him, no matter whose. What does he say? What does he 
think? I should like to know what passes in his head, and whether he 
considers his terrible functions only as a trade. The more I meditate on 
this man, the president of the great massacre of the human species, over- 
throwing crowned heads like that of the purest republican, without moving 
a muscle, the more my ideas are confounded. How did he sleep, after 
receiving the last words, the last looks, of all those several heads? I really 
would give a trifle to be in the soul of this man for a few hours. He sleeps, 
it is said; and very likely his conscience may be at perfect rest. The 
guillotine has respected him, as making one body with itself. He is some- 
times present at the Vaudeville. He laughs — looks at me — my head has 
escaped him — he knows nothing about it; and, as that is very indifferent 
to him, I never grow weary of contemplating in him the indifference with 
which he has sent a crowd of men to the other world.’ . 

This office has been held in the family of the Sansons for many genera- 
tions, and we believe the hereditary title of ‘ Monsieur de Paris’ is the only 
one which has survived the several revolutions of France. An interesting 
sketch of this family, taken from Mrs. Roman’s ‘ Birds of Passage,’ may be 
found in the Prisoner’s Friend for June, 1849, p. 437. 
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extensively followed.* During thirteen months in which 
the guillotine stood in the Place de la Revolution (now 
called Place de la Concorde), from May 8th, 1793, to 
June 8th, 1794, 1,235 were beheaded. It was thence 
removed to Place St. Antoine, despatching 96 persons in 
the five days it remained there. Objections were raised 
by the shopkeepers in that neighborhood, and it was 
erected at the Barriére du Trone. Here it stood forty-four 
days, during which time 1,270 heads fell. July 27th, it 
re-appeared at the Place de la Revolution; on the 28th, 
Robespierre and 21 followers fell; + on the 29th, 69; on the 
30th, 138. Executions occurred previous and subsequent 
to these dates; but these serve to show the use made of 
the instrument. At the height of the Reign of Terror, this 
slaughter did not slake the thirst for blood. A double, 
perhaps a triple, engine was thought of; but though it has 
been asserted such an apparatus was built and intended 
to have been erected in the great hall of the Palais de 
Justice, it is certain it was never used. In the speech 


* Proudhomme estimates the number of those guillotined by order of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal as— 


Nobles . ; : ‘ : ; ; > Ps , ~ “S278 
Noblewomen . " i ; ’ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 750 
Wives of laborers and artisans. 4 . ' R i 1,467 
Priests. ; : ; ; , ; A ; : .. ae 
Commou persons .. se ee er ee 

18,603 


At Lyons and other cities the guillotine was found to be too slow, and 
noyades and fusillades were brought in requisition. Banquets were given 
to the executioners in some of the Departments. 

t+ Among a parcel of old government lumber, recently ordered to be sold 
at auction to the highest bidder in Paris, was the identical guillotine of the 
horrible Reign of Terror, and the basket belonging to it, into which the 
heads of its victims— from ten to sixty and eighty per day — dropped, 
under the bloody system of Robespierre, including the head of the Utopian 
butcher himself. This horrible machine, framework, sliding-knife, and 
basket, certified by a government officer, were sold at public auction, before 
an immense crowd of spectators; and directly after the articles were com- 
mitted to a bonfire amid the cheers of the people. — Parisian Paper. 

10* 
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made by Fouquier Tinville* (the Public Accusater) on his 
trial, he stated that although he had frequently arraigned 
and convicted two hundred and fifty within the decade 


* «Fouquier Tinville, the son of a farmer, was first an attorney at the 
Chatelet, but, having dissipated his property, he lost his place, and became a 
bankrupt. In 1793 he was appointed head-juryman of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and caused the queen to be condemned to death; but in the year 
1795 was himself condemned and executed, for having caused the destruc- 
tion of an innumerable multitude of French persons, under pretence of 
conspiracies ; for having caused between sixty and eighty individuals to be 
tried in four hours; for having caused carts, which were ready before- 
hand, to be loaded with victims whose very names were not mentioned, and 
against whom no depositions were made, and for having constituted a jury 
of his own adherents. It would be impossible to detail all his atrocities, but 
a few instances will convey an idea of his character. M. de Gamache was 
brought into court, but the officer declared that he was not the person 
aceused. ‘Never mind,” said Fouquier, *“ bring him nevertheless.” A 
moment after, the real Gamache appeared, and both were at once condemned 
and executed. . Sixty or eighty unhappy wretches were often confounded in 
the same accusation, though they had never seen each other; and when 
Fouquier wished to despatch them in the mass, he merely said to the jury, 
‘I think, citizens, that you are convinced of the guilt of the accused.”’ 
When this hint was thrown out, the jury would declare themselves suf- 
ficiently enlightened, and condemn all the accused in the gross, without 
hearing one of them. Fouquier Tinville was accustomed to frequent a coffee- 
house in the Palace of Justice, where the judges and jurymen of his tribunal 
met. There they reckoned the number of heads which had fallen in the 
course of the decade. ‘ What do you think I have gained to-day for the 
republic?” Some of the guests, to pay court to him, would answer, ‘“ So 
many millions,” when he would immediately add, “In the next decade, 
I shall undress three or four hundred,” meaning, guillotine them. <A con- 
siderable number of victims were one day met on their way home from the 
tribunal by Fouquier, who had not been present at their trial; he asked 
the jury on what crime they had been pronouncing sentence. They did not 
know, they said; but he might run after the condemned persons, and inquire ; 
upon which they all burst into laughter. When he was himself led to 
execution, after the fall of Robespierre, Fouquier Tinville’s forehead, hard 
as marble, defied all the eyes of the multitude; he was even seen to smile 
and utter threatening words. He trembled, however, as he ascended the 
scaffold, and seemed for the first time to feel remorse. He had a round 
head, black straight hair, a narrow and wan forehead, small round eyes, 
a full face marked with the small-pox, a look sometimes fixed, sometimes 
oblique, a middling stature, and thick legs.” — Biographie Moderne. 

‘ Fouquier Tinville, who was excessively artful, quick in attributing guilt, 
and skilled in controverting facts, showed an immovable presence of mind 
on his trial. While standing before the tribunal from which he had con- 
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(nine days), the Committee of Public Safety complained 
that the proceedings were too slow. Being cited to appear 
before the Committee one evening, Collot said to him: 
‘The people begin to get wearied. We must awaken 
their feelings by more imposing spectacles. Arrange now 
that one hundred and fifty heads fall daily.’ ‘ The proposal 
filled my mind with such horror, said this servile tool, 
‘that, as I returned from the Seine, the river appeared to 
run red with blood. Barriére used to say: ‘ ‘To-morrow 
we shall get rid of fifteen, or twenty, or thirty of them, 
and would humorously style it ‘ greasing the wheels of the 
Revolution.’ Chaumette proposed that a perambulating 


demned so many victims, he kept constantly writing; but, like Argus, all 
eyes and ears, he lost not while he wrote one single word uttered by the 
president, by an accused person, by a judge, by a witness, or by a public 
accuser. He affected to sleep during the public accuser’s recapitulation, as 
if to feign tranquillity, while he had hell in his heart. No eye but must 
involuntary fall before his steadfast gaze; when he prepared to speak, he 
frowned ; his brow was furrowed ; his voice was rough, loud, and menacing ; 
he carried audacity to the utmost in his denial; and showed equal address 
in altering facts, and rendering them independent of each other, and espe- 
cially in judiciously placing his alibis.’ — Mercier. 

‘Fouquier Tinville was the public accuser in the revolutionary tribunal, 
and his name soon became as terrible as that of Robespierre to all France. 
He was born in Picardy, and exhibited a combination of qualities so extra- 
ordinary, that, if it had not been established by undoubted testimony, it 
would have been deemed fabulous. Justice in his eyes consisted in con- 
demning; an acquittal was the source of profound vexation; he was never 
happy unless when he had secured the eonviction of all the accused. He 
required no species of recreation; women, the pleasures of the table or of 
the theatre, were alike indifferent to him. Sober and sparing in diet, he 
never indulged in excess, excepting when with the judges of the revolution- 
ary tribunal, when he would at times give way to intemperance. His 
power of undergoing fatigue was unbounded. The sole recreation which 
he allowed himself was to behold his victims perish on the scaffold. He 
confessed that that object had great attractions for him. He might during 
the period of his power have amassed an immense fortune; he remained 
to the last poor, and his wife is said to have died of famine. His lodgings 
were destitute of every comfort; their whole furniture, after his death, did 
not sell for twenty pounds. No seduction could influence him. He was 
literally a bar of iron against all the ordinary desires of men. Nothing 
roused his mind but the prospect of inflicting death, and then his animation 
was such that his countenance became radiant and expressive.’ — Alison. 
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guillotine, mounted on four wheels, should follow the 
revolutionary army, ‘to shed blood in profusion.’ 

The crowded prisons, the long processions of victims, 
the daily executions, the heaps of headless bodies, the 
piles of shorn heads, the streams of blood, the insecurity 
offered by any rank or position,—all tended to develop 
that reckless contempt of death so characteristic of the 
mercurial nature of the French, especially in times of 
peril. Life was so insecure, that death was no longer 
dreaded; to many it came as a welcome deliverer. The 
sullen sound of the ever-falling axe paralyzed sensibility. 
This indifference to life was prominent in the inmates 
of the various prisons. The Conciergerie, to which the 
accused were committed the day preceding their trial, and 
thither remanded after condemnation, affords the most 
striking verification of this remark. Romantic friendships 
were contracted ; loves of an hour sprang up; music, poesy 
and the dance claimed their votaries; cards, dice, charades, 
and other games of chance were indulged in; theatrical 
representations took place ;— any diversion that served to 
cast the veil of forgetfulness over the passing hour was 
hailed with delight. It almost surpasses belief, that one 
of the daily amusements of the doomed was playing at 
guillotine. A mock Revolutionary Tribunal was formed; 
judges and jury were selected; a personation of Tinville 
was chosen; the accused were taken at hap-hazard; and 
all the formula of that tribunal parodied to its minutest 
details. The arraigned were always condemned; and 
their execution immediately followed the sentence of death. 
The toilette of death was performed by feigning to cut the 
hair and bare the neck. A reversed bedstead represented 
the fatal apparatus. "When the wooden knife descended, 
the victim fell, as though struck by the iron blade. After 
many had fallen, the representative of Tinville was tried 
and suffered (as afterwards did his great prototype). Then, 
arrayed in the paraphernalia of the damned, he would 
return, describing the excruciating torments he endured in 
hell. Foretelling their destiny to the unjust judges, with 
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the most demoniacal cries he would seize them, despite 
their piteous supplications, and drag them to the sulphurous 
shades below. With such reckless levity was death set at 
defiance. ‘They came to tear one from his game — he left 
his cards to another; another from the table — he finished 
by emptying his glass; a third from the embraces of a wife 
or a lover —he consoled himself with the last look and the 
last pressure of the hand.’ Like soldiers in battle, they 
closed up the ranks as their comrades fell. 

As the terror increased, all other considerations were 
absorbed by the greedy guillotine. In the philosophical 
rubric, it was canonized as La Sainte Guillotine. Women 
wore representations of it as breastpins, bracelets, and 
brooches. Diminutive imitations, for the diversion of chil- 
dren, and warranted to decapitate sparrows, were displayed 
in toy-shops; the venders furnishing birds, if desired. Blond 
perukes were much in vogue; they were made from the 
hair of guillotined women.*. Women,—furies rather, — 
paid for the purpose (/’ Public insulters), followed the death- 
tumbrils, loading the victims with the direst curses and 
bitterest imprecations. Chairs were placed at convenient 
positions around the scaffold, where women, even of the 
better classes, used to hire seats, and chat and work, while 
waiting for the awful denouement. A conduit was built at 
Barriére du Trone to carry off the streams of blood. At 
Place de la Revolution, the blood ran into a ditch dug 
round the scaffold. A child fell into this ditch, and was 
drowned in blood. Dogs came to lap up the gore, and 
fiendish men feasted their gaze upon the clotted stream. 
An epidemic, caused by the odor of this blood, broke out. 
Months after, cattle refused to traverse the tainted spot. 
A vast ditch in the cemetery of Mousseaux stood always 
open; its sides loaded with heaps of lime. The heads 


* Montgaillard tells us that at Meudon there was a tannery of human 
skins; such of the guillotined as seemed worth flaying; of which perfectly 
good wash-leather was made, for breeches and other use. The skin of men 
(he remarks) was superior in toughness and quality to chamoy; while that 
of women was good for little, it being of so soft a texture. 
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and trunks of the beheaded were flung indiscriminately into 


this receptacle. Dormir (to sleep) was the appropriate 
inscription. 


The guillotine, in its general appearance, is not unlike 
that of a pile-driving machine. On a platform, some dozen 
feet square and about seven or eight feet in height, two 
upright posts are erected. A cross-piece connects them at 
the top. To this the murderous axe is drawn. This axe 
is heavily loaded, runs between grooves of iron, and is of a 
diagonal shape,” which, taken in conjunction with its long 
fall, gives it a power of severing a substance of many times 
the resisting force of a human neck. In the centre of the 
scaffold is a frame or box about six feet long, two and a 
half wide, and of the latter height. One end is fastened to 
the posts; to the other is affixed a frame called the bascule, 
or balanced plank. This is hinged to the box, and furnished 
with straps and buckles, with which to fasten the body of 
the condemned. On the side that the head falls, is a basket 
to receive it. A coffin is placed beside the posts. The 
victim mounts the eight-stepped staircase; his hands are 
then bound behind him; his hair removed, and neck bared. 
The executioner places him with his breast to the bascule, 
which is arranged to leave his head and shoulders clear. 
Being strapped thereto, he is tilted down upon his face; 
the bascule runs upon castors in grooves on the box, 
bringing his neck directly under the glittering blade. A 
cross-piece descends, a second rises to meet it; the signal is 
given; the released axe descends with a rapidly accelerated 
motion, falling with a movement at once horizontal and 
perpendicular, like that of a saw, severing the head from 
the shoulders with the swiftness of lightning. The basket 
is then closed; with professional dexterity, the shorn trunk 


* Some engravings represent the axe of a triangular shape; others that 
of the are of acircle. Yet the authorities we have consulted show that 
the blade of the Revolution was diagonal, and this we believe to be the 
usual shape. The edge is never horizontal, as cutting instruments to be 
effectual must operate by an inclined motion. 
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is thrown into the coffin; assistants with water and scrubs 
efface the traces of the deed; the guillotine is dismounted, 
and the scene is over. In all its parts, even to the rope, 
the guillotine is painted blood-red. 

The axe of the Reign of Terror was increased in velocity 
an hundred fold by mechanism beneath the scaffold. 
When batches (fournées) of two and three score were 
massacred at one time, the blade would often become so 
blunted as to render it necessary to chop two or three times 
at those who came toward the last. Chalier, the first 
executed at Lyons, by a guillotine he had ordered from 
Paris for the destruction of his opponents, suffered six 
strokes of the ill-sharpened knife before life was extinct. 
Victims during the Revolution commonly wore a long 
red garment over other clothing. Charlotte Corday was 
dressed in the red chemise (chemise des condamnés) ; this 
dress, however, does not seem to have been insisted on, as 
Madame Roland and others dressed in white. 

Death by the guillotine is unquestionably more humane 
than by the gallows. Victims dying from the gallows 
struggle seconds, even long moments, in their death-ago- 
nies; but the hissing steel annihilates time and pain in its 
instantaneous motion." Yet we doubt not the effect upon 
the spectators must be more demoralizing. The beheaded 
body, the gory neck, the bleeding head, the blood-red tongue 
closing the mouth of the insatiate monster — must serve to 
inflame those passions to which the sight of blood shed in 
vengeance always appeals. Over other modes of beheading, 
it has the important recommendation that life is not taken 
by the hand (often ill-directed) of a fellow-man, but is 
extinguished by a machine ‘insensible as wood and infalli- 
ble as iron,’ Cc. W. 8. 


* The twenty-two deputies of the Gironde were executed in thirty-one 
minutes. 
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TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Tue present number completes ten ‘years of our labor as 
an American Journalist in the cause of Prison Reform; 
and twenty-five years since we first entered on our labors 
as a writer for other publications. So that for a quarter of 
a century we have labored more or less in this department. 
We believe we may now safely affirm, that we have visited 
more prisons, and written more on crime, than any other 
person in this country. How much good we may have 
accomplished, it ill becomes us to say. Indeed, the amount 
of good and evil in a man’s life can never be accurately 
weighed. The mission on which we-entered a quarter of a 
century ago must ever be considered one of the most difli- 
cult within the range of the human faculties. The subject 
of crime has puzzled the wisest intellects,.and discouraged 
the noblest hearts. The results of our-experience have. not, 
however, disheartened us from prosecuting our labors; and 
the probability is, that the remainder of our life will be 
given to this cause. If diseouragements could have driven 
us. off, we have had. enough. 

We propose to give a few facts, drawn from the expe- 
rience of ten years; and these years constitute the most 
active and laborious period in our whole life. Of course, 
we can only give a rapid sketch of our labors for that time. 

We begin, then, with the periodical. Our first number 
bears date Jan. 1, 1845. Doubtless many of our readers 
would like to. know the origin ofa periodical of so singular 
a character. We had, long before the work commenced, 
felt interested in the subject of crime. We saw no press 
that was established with reference to this point. The 
necessity of a work devoted to the best Methods of treating 
crime was everywhere felt, but no one dared to venture ‘the 
responsibility of meeting this public want. There are peri- 
odicals devoted to every other object. The Merchant, the 
Slave, the Widow and Fatherless, the Sailor, the Blind, 
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the Dumb, the Maniac, the Idiot, have all their presses. 
The prisoner had none. There were no such phrases in our 
language as the Literature of the Prison, or Prison Reform. 
We well remember the ridicule thrown upon our work. 
One press, claiming to be religious in its character, could 
hardly find words mean enough to express an opinion. 
The article was headed — 


‘A DesPERATE MEAsuRE. — The papers have it that the Rev. 
Charles Spear intends to publish during the winter a weekly 
paper to be called “‘The Hangman.” Its object, doubtless, will 
be to instruct the Legislature on Capital Punishment. So every 
member is to be provided with a hangman. We predict that but 
few of them will be pleased with their company; and if the 
friends of that measure shall meet with success enough to save 
them from hanging themselves, it is all that ought to be expected.’ 
— Boston Recorder. 


The Hangman appeared, with its obnoxious title. It 
was not exactly suited to our own taste; but it was sug- 
gested by our friend, Rev. John Pierpont. Our subscription 
reached to three thousand. Our aim was to continue three 
months weekly, at the price of twenty-five cents. 

During the Autumn of 1844, we took a journey to New 
Hampshire. We hired our own Lecturer, at $1.00 a day, 
and agreed to meet his expenses besides our own. Load- 
ing up a wagon with books, we commenced our tour. 
During that year, New Hampshire proposed to bring the 
question of Capital Punishment to a political test at the 
polls. Eight weeks were to elapse before the town-meet- 
ing. That time we proposed to spend in visiting the 
various towns. We probably delivered fifty Lectures. We 
scattered tracts widely. Our subscription increased as we 
went. At times, we knew not how to meet the expenses 
of the day. Our general rule in such cases was to find out 
at the Post Office who took the Liberator. We never 
failed to find a friend in the subscriber. So much for men 
who are denominated infidels! The day of voting finally 


arrived. ‘Two hundred towns cast their votes. The result 
VOL, VII. 1l 
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was as favorable as could have been expected. The vote 
stood as follows :— 


Against the abolition of Capital Punishment. . . . . . . 20,873 
For the abolition of Capital Punishment . . . . .. . . 10,800 


Majority against abolishing . . . . . . «+ « - 10,073 


We believe this is the first instance in any country, where 
this question was ever brought to the polls. It is always a 
fearful step to mingle a great moral question with politics, 
especially one like this, of the very highest magnitude. 

Pursuing the history of our labors, we found that a weekly 
could not be sustained. A monthly seemed more appro- 
priate, and to be attended with less care and expense. In 
1849, we made the change ; and we have not regretted that 
step. The work, though appearing less frequent, will now 
be bound, and find its place into many libraries. Years 
hence, it will be consulted, and our labor will be appre- 
ciated. Our positions will be seen to have been founded 
upon Christianity, the only perfect system of morals that 
the world has seen. 

In pursuing our labors, a much wider field has opened 
than we expected. We have visited the prison. We have 
become familiar with the details of prison life. We have 
entered the courts. We know the method of dealing with 
crime. We know the trials of Discharged Convicts. Our 
own dwelling has been an asylum for them. We know 
something of the afflictions of families who have friends in 
confinement. Often has the mother come and rehearsed 
her trials) We have administered consolation. 

In the prosecution of our labors, we have been instru- 
mental in forming a Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. The late Mr. Rantoul was the president. It 
enrolled among its members several distinguished men. 
Another society was formed, bearing on its front, Tur 
Boston Prisoners’ Frienp Society. Its object was for 
general purposes. The names of the officers were — Wal- 
ter Channing, President; Louis Dwight, Vice-President ; 
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J. A. Andrews, Treasurer; Charles Spear, Secretary; W. 
W. Wilson, General Agent; Robert S. Wolcutt, Charles 
K. Whipple, John W. Browne, Councillors. 

The society at last confined its labors more to aiding 
Discharged Prisoners, a subject to which we have given 
much of eur time and labors. We sent out a tract entitled 
A Piea ror Discnarcep Convicts. This we give to any 
one who feels interested in the cause. 

Thus the work went on. It won upon the public mind. 
Sometimes we have labored at the heavy subject of the 
abolition of the gallows, with at least nine-tenths of the 
religious world against us. At another time, we have 
been in the prison, ministering consolation to the culprit, 
perchance in his dying hour. No less than five condemned 
men were put under our charge by the Governor of New 
York. Then we have warned the young who were just 
entering on the career of vice; then encouraging the parent 
to restrain the wayward child. Then in the Hall of Legis- 
lation to advocate an amelioration of the penal code, or to 
aid in establishing some institution, such as a Reform 
School for Girls, or an Asylum for the Inebriate, or to 
show the necessity of providing Matrons, Books, and Labor, 
in our common jails. Then in the pulpit, when we can get 
one; for even that sacred place, which one would think 
was devoted to the best interests of humanity, is often 
closed against the prisoner; that is, when the amelioration 
of his condition is to be discussed, not when he is to 
undergo the penalty of the law. The pulpit should lead 
off; when, in fact, it has degenerated, and has become 
merely an exponent of public sentiment. Sectarianism is 
the great bane of society; and it never appears so much 
like a hydra-headed monster, as when it arrays itself against 
the pleadings of humanity. We have seen enough; and 
probably the end is not yet. God helping us, we will 
expose this wickedness to our dying hour. 

One of the most important events in our life has been 
our visit to England. Of this visit, we have given a full 
account in our work. It was a journey taken under the 
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most favorable auspices, having had the full sanction of 
Mr. Webster, of Edward Everett, and, in England, of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State. We visited some 
of the principal penitentiaries in England; and delivered 
Addresses in London, Worcester, Bath, Cheltenham, and 
other places. The whole subject of Crime receives an 
attention in England far beyond what it does in this 
country. Extending our journey to France, we found 
access to the prisons there, through the influence of our 
letters; and we sincerely believe that farther inquiries in 
England, into the subject of Prison Discipline, would be 
productive of great good to both countries. Whether we 
shall ever again have that privilege of mingling with the 
philanthropists of the Old World will depend upon the 
friends in this country. There should be a more direct 
correspondence with the friends in Europe. Of the advan- 
tages of such a work, we know probably better than others. 
Happy will it be, when, instead of the exhausting wars into 
which nations have plunged, they shall spend their treasures 
in finding out the best methods of preventing crime, and in 
promoting public education. 

We cannot, of course, give a connected history of our 
labors for the last ten years. We therefore sum up our 
labors, that the public may know something of the results. 

We have probably made a thousand visits to the prisons 
of this country. 

We have aided, in various ways, at least five hundred 
discharged prisoners. 

We have delivered four hundred Addresses. 

We have visited at least five thousand families. 

We have travelled at least fifty thousand miles. 

We have sent out at least thirty thousand pages of 
tracts, including our periodical. 

The above will give some idea of our labors. And it 
should be known, that, during all this time, our support has 
depended on public charity. 

We believe that our periodical has almost reached a 
point where it may be considered as permanently estab- 
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lished. Our work is one of great labor; but Divine Provi- 
dence has carried us through its trials, and we believe that 
the work will prosper. Whether we shall reach another 
year, or another ten years, is known only to Him who holds 
in his hands ‘ the issues of life and death” But, come what 
may, we give all we have to this noble cause; and when 
this hand shall lie motionless in the grave, and our feeble 
voice shall no more be heard, we ask for no higher honor 
than to have it engraved upon the simple stone that may 
be placed over our remains, that we lived and died as the 
Prisoners’ FrRienp. 


THE MOTHER'S GRIEF. 


BY H. W. 


Tuary robed his form in snowy white, 
His form so still and cold, 

And o’er the heart that beat no more 
They gently smoothed each fold. 

The wavy locks of shining hair 
Back from his foreiead lay, 

And the still, nerveless fingers clasped 
A rose as white as they. 


The solemn mourning hymn was sung, 
The solemn prayer was said ; 

And then, with gentle steps and slow, 
They bore away the dead. 

One heart was there whose bursting grief 
No soothing words could stay, 

As in wild agony she wept 
Beside her idol clay. 


‘My boy, my boy! no bitter draught 
That fills affliction’s cup, 
Can in its bitterness compare 
With this, — to yield thee up! 
11* 
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To lay thee in thy narrow grave, 
So noble, bright, and fair : 

Would I were by thy side, my child, 
Thy dreamless rest to share! ’ 


Years fled, — she lived ; the sorrow wild 
Gave place to calmer tears, 

And in her home another boy 
Grew up to manhood’s years ; 

A boy of beauty even as rare 
As his who slumbers still, 

But fearful passions raved within | 
With stern unconquered will. 





There came a tempter. Lured, deceived, 
Then maddened by the foe, 

The hot and tameless spirit rose 
And dealt a fatal blow. 

They bore him to a felon’s doom, 
Thence to a felon’s grave ; 

While vainly poured that mother’s tears 
And prayers her boy to save. 


Oh! say not ye who weeping lend 
Your choicest gems to heayen, 

That life’s severest pangs have been 
To your affliction given ; 

Better by far, a thousand-fold, 
The narrow grave within, 

Than wandering in the fearful paths 
Of infamy and sin ! 


Better by far the precious lamb 
Sent to the Saviour’s fold, 

Than taught below to barter heart 
And peace and life for gold; 

Better the anguish of the heart 
Who walks through life alone, 

If but the early-loved and lost 
Are found at Jesus’ throne ! 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 








CHAPLAINCY TO THE BOSTON JAIL. 


Tuere is great need of a Chaplain to the Boston Jail. 
We have given much of our time to the instruction of the 
prisoners, and aided them on their discharge. Often have 
we supplied them with books, and sometimes with clothing. 
The officers are generally kind; but then they can sup- 
ply clothing to the prisoners only to a very limited extent. 
Then as to the Library, it is hardly worthy the name. 
Some one should be appointed immediately. At least, 
7,000 persons will pass through that institution this year. 
Some are there for fines and costs; some for trial; some 
as witnesses; some for debt; most for intemperance. A 
minister, imbued with the right spirit, could do very much 
good in this department. The present High Sheriff, Mr. 
Eveleth, is uniformly kind. We have his entire confidence, 
and we also had the confidence of Sheriff Crocker, who 
held the responsible office a short time. The county of 
Suffolk should appoint immediately such an officer, or at 
least do something to sustain the benevolent who have 
given their time to this work. ‘To show the confidence 
placed in our labors, we close with the recommendation of 
the late Sheriff Crocker : — G 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


Please allow Rey. Charles Spear free communication with any and 
all prisoners in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the 
jail which he may at any time desire, and render him all the needed 
aid to investigate particular cases, and to communicate with the friends 
of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession of the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in the 
efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, 

Henry Ornocker, Sheriff. 


To the Keeper of the Jail, Suffolk Co. 
A true copy : J. C. Leicuton, Clerk, S. Co. Jail. 











WESTBOROUGH AND LAWRENCE. 


WestTpBorouGcu is about thirty-two miles from Boston. lt 
is famed for having within it the State Reform School of 
Massachusetts. We have frequently visited the institution, 
and we believe great good has been accomplished; though 
we hardly believe so much has been done as was antici- 
pated by the generous donor, Mr. Lyman, who provoked 
the State to the good work. We have so often alluded to 
this institution, that we need not now enlarge upon that 
topic, and we did not take up our pen for that end. 

There is now established, within a mile or so of the depot, 
an excellent Hydropathic institution, under the care of Dr. 
Hero, who resides there, and of Dr. Hoyt, of Boston, as a 
consulting physician. We can recommend this place to 
our friends. They will find kind treatment, and a location 
far retired from noise. The house has been fitted up in a 
neat and convenient manner. A word about Water Cure. 
Our friends must remember, that, in all these institutions, 
great care is taken in regard to diet, and also in regard to 
proper exercise. ‘Those who favor this institution will find, 
what is above all else necessary, a good matron in the wife 
of Dr. Hero. Fe%*women are more devoted to the patients. 
We intend, at the earliest opportunity, to spend some time 
there ; and we hope to find the house abundantly patron- 
ized. 

Another subject must claim our attention. We had 
never lectured in Westborough. Wishing to use the Sab- 
bath to advance the interests of that cause which lies so 
near our heart, we moved to obtain a church, as the Town 
Hall could not be had without charge. We called on the 
Rev. Mr. Gage, the Unitarian minister, who immediately 
said, ‘My church is at your service.” But it was small, 
and we sought for the Orthodox church, over which the 
Rev. Mr. Cady presides. We found him sick. To our 
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request, he said, ‘ I have no objections; but I must turn you 
over to my deacons.’ This was enough. We knew that 
our fate was sealed. We applied to the deacons; and the 
whole four met in grave council during the intermission, 
and not only concluded to shut us out, but to have a meet- 
ing of their own! This was mortifying to many of the 
friends of our cause. The consequence was, we went to 
the Unitarian church. We had a small, but respectable 
audience, who listened to our message with marked atten- 
tion., The next day we saw several of the members of the 
church, and, to their praise be it spoken, the course taken 
by the deacons met their entire disapproval. And now 
the church is soon to be opened, as several influential 
men of the parish are determined not to be controlled by 
a few bigoted men, who know nothing of our cause. In 
conclusion, we can only say, in the words of Gamaliel, 
a doctor of the law, ‘If this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought. But if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.’ * 


LAWRENCE is about twenty-six miles from Boston. We 
visited it a short time since, and found a new friend to our 
cause in Gen. H. K. Oliver, who is connected with the 
Pacific Mills. He at once entered into our plans, and sub- 
scribed for our work, and for two copies for the Library for 
the Operatives, and also for the whole set, containing six 
bound volumes. He also invited us to lecture at the Town 
Hall, which we shall do at our earliest convenience. 

There is also an arrangement soon to be made for Lec- 
tures to the Operatives, in a hall of the Factory. We 
expect to deliver one or more. This is an excellent plan; 
one which we hope to see followed in all our Factory vil- 
lages. We would willingly deliver an Address in any hall 
devoted to such a benevolent purpose. We might, possibly, 
spare a few evenings this winter, when they did not inter- 


* Acts, v. 38, 39. 
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fere with our engagements at the Lyceums. There never 
has been a season when there were so many opportunities 
for public Lectures. We trust that our health will be such 
that we shall be able to meet all our engagements. Our 
friends will excuse us from making any farther arrange- 
ments for the present. 

There is a fine jail in Lawrence, which cost about 
$130,000. ‘The plan is borrowed from the Boston Jail. It 
is just finished. By the politeness of Gen. Oliver, we were 
shown over the whole building. Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, 
also accompanied us, as he was making a tour over the 
State to inquire into the condition and number of lunatics. 
There needs a library in the jail, which we hope will soon 
be supplied. Our visit to Lawrence was pleasant, and we 
have reason to believe we accomplished some good. 

We must recommend the Maine Railroad, which runs 
through Lawrence, as one of the best in the country. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN SWEDEN. 


Brissor writes thus concerning Sweden: ‘ Dans la diéte 
tenue en 1778 en Swede, on a arreté, 1. La limitation des 
peines de mort infligées par la loi contre certains crimes 
qui, selon l’avis des ordres, seront punis en proportion de 
leur énormité ; 2. Qu’a Pavenir aucun crime n’entrainera la 
perte de l’honneur, a l’exception de ceux dont la bassesse 
et Yinfamie sont la base; 3. La fixation du tems de la 
prescription dans les affaires criminelles, avec une restriction 
annexée, relative a des forfaits plus graves.’ * 


* Théorie des Loix Criminelles, tom. i. 146, n. (68.) And as to the 
laws of Norway and Iceland, see Leges, Gulu-Thingenses, sive Jus Com- 
mune Norvegicum, Hauniew, 1817; and Légbék Islend’inga, sive Gragas 


Codex Juris Islandorum Antiquissimus, qui nominatur Gragas, Haunie, 
1829. 








DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


Durine the last month, we have aided several Discharged 
Prisoners, who are now doing well. One man writes : — 


‘I have got work at $10 a week in L———._I have a good boarding- 
house. I shall get along comfortably. You will hear from me about first 
of December. My best thanks for your kindness. And, wishing you 
every happiness, I remain, yours, W. iH. G.’ 


Another says : -— 


‘I have found my clothes; and I shall now go immediately to sea. I 
feel grateful to you, and believe you have saved me.’ 


Another says : — 


‘I shall do well. I am now going to the Sandwich Islands. By your 
help, I have got some clothing; and I mean hereafter to keep clear of 
intemperance, for that has been my ruin.’ 


We have made our own house an Asylum for these 
men; and we believe we have done a good work in saving 
them from ruin. ' 

We need clothing very much for Discharged Prisoners. 
They come to us in a very destitute condition sometimes ; 
and, as ‘the outward man’ must be attended to before ‘ the 
inner,” we do hope the friends of this cause will, at least, 
send us some of their cast-off clothing. 

Books are wanted, especially for those who are going to 
sea, and also for the Boston Jail. 

Places are wanted for prisoners. We ask the friends to 
send word what employment they may have. 

A great work can now be done with a little means. Dona- 
tions in clothing, goods, or money, thankfully received, at 
the house of the Editor, 51, Indiana Place. 


Caritat PUNISHMENT IN AvusTRIA.~—We find, upon the 
sufficient authority of J. R. McCulloch, that Capital Punishment 
is never administered in Austria until after confession. 














PETITION FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


The undersigned, citizens of respectfully 
ask you to abolish Capital Punishment. 


Tue above-petition will be presented to the Legislature . 
the coming session. We trust our friends generally will 
give it a wide circulation. The form is simple; but it is 
all that is necessary. ‘There are now three victims ready 
for the sacrifice. All we ask is, that the experiment may 
be tried. If it does not succeed, then we may go back to 
the old method. Rhode Island, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
have severally abolished the death-penalty. Life and pro- 
perty are as safe in those States as in Massachusetts. 


LUNACY. 


BY JOHN BOWRING. 


Tue saddest scene of sadness is the fall 

Of intellectual greatness from its height ; 

That darkness is most desolate of all 

Which shadows and o’erwhelms mind’s glorious light ; 
And time sees nothing in its thoughtful flight 

So grievous as the unlooked-for funereal 

Of holy expectations, which, once bright 

And beautiful, now rest beneath the pall 

Of absolute despair. The sad undoing 

Of man’s sublimest deeds, the wreck and ruin 
Of mental power and splendor, are to me 

A page unreadable in the fair book — 

O Infinite Wisdom ! — of Thy mystery. 

To Thee, O God! — not there — to Thee, I look. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Ir is a curious fact, that while the Southern press is 
gravely discussing the subject of the Revival of the Slave 
Trade, that a man should be condemned in New York for 
entering into the business. ‘The law of the United States 
stands as follows: — Piracy: one species, slave-trade. Con- 
fining free blaeks on shipboard, or offering them for sale. 


The following is the history of the late case in New 
York :— 


‘Capt. James Smith, or Julius Schmidt, the prisoner, is a 
native of the kingdom of Hanover, and came to this country in 
1849, as mate of a vessel. In January last he was in this city, 
and appeared to be connected with certain persons (as well Portu- 
guese as Americans) in slave-dealing speculation. In the latter 
part of that month he proceeded to Boston, and there purchased 
a small brig, built in Maine, of some 190 tons burthen, and called 
the Julia Moulton. This vessel was brought round to the port of 
New York, a crew was shipped; a cargo of beans, rice, Indian 
meal, &c., with all the necessaries for constructing a slave-deck, 
was put on board; the vessel cleared at the Custom House, the 
captain (James Smith) representing himself to be an American 
citizen, and sole owner; and on the morning of Sunday, the 12th 
of February, she put to sea. 

‘In the latter end of April, she touched at the Congo River, on 
the coast of Africa; and, in the course of two or three hours, 
received on board a cargo of six hundred and sixty-five negroes, 
including forty women. She then steered for the southern coast 
of Cuba; and, having arrived within a few miles of Trinidad, on 
that island, landed her human cargo, or so many of them as sur- 
vived the horrors of the middle passage. The Julia Moulton was 
then burned at sea. The captain and the American portion of 
her crew returned to the United States. In consequence of a 
misunderstanding between the captain and his first mate, — 
another German, by the name of James Will, — the latter revealed 
to the authorities here the acts in which he had recently taken 
part. The captain was arrested, and has since been in custody of 
the United States Marshal. He was put on trial, as we have 
said, in the Circuit Court of this district, on Monday morning, 


and the case last evening terminated in a verdict of guilty against 
him.’ 
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The penalty is death. The defence did not attempt to 
controvert the evidence for the prosecution; but attempted 
to show that Capt. Smith was a native of Hanover, and 
not a citizen of the United States, and, as he was owner of 
the brig, he was not amenable to the law. In answer to 
this, it was proved that Capt. Smith, in clearing his vessel, 
made oath that he was an American citizen. Application 
will be made for a new trial, when the law applicable to the 
case will be decided. The ‘ Herald’ adds, that, ‘in the 
meantime, the United States District Attorney is on the trail 
of others, —sdéme of them in high positions in this city, — 
who are believed to be implicated in the nefarious traflic.’ 





LITERARY WORLD. 


The Hundred Boston Orators, appointed by the Municipal Authorities 
and other Public Bodies, from 1770 to 1852; comprising Historical Glean- 
ings, illustrating the principles and progress of our Republican Institutions. 
By James Spear Lorine. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. Second Ed., enlarged. 
1853. pp.720. Price $2.50.— Mr. James Spear Loring has here brought 
together a vast amount of historical matter, commencing with the Massacre 
in Boston, of March 5,1770, and ending with an Oration from Rev. Thomas 
Starr King, July 5, 1852. The work must have cost the author an im- 
mense amount of labor. He must have pored over many valuable manu- 
scripts, and searched every variety of periodicals. We believe there is no 
work extant that will give the reader so full an account of public affairs, 
at least from 1770 to 1783. It is a work of rare interest and of essential 
importance. The compiler has given a valuable index, which must be of 
great service to the scholar. Boston has good reason to be proud of her 
Hundred Orators, and proud too that an author could be found who could 
bring them out in such a clear and lucid manner. Mr. Loring gave four 
years of his time to this valuable work. We sincerely hope that his 
labors will be suitably appreciated, and that his volume may find its way 
not merely into the parlor, but into every public library. We find 
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Chapman, the London Bookseller, advertising ‘The Hundred Orators of 
Boston,’ ‘ Works of Daniel Webster,’ ‘ Speeches of Robert C. Winthrop,’ 
&e. The publisher has done his work in giving us a clear type, dnd a 
neat binding. 


Memorable Women. By Mrs. Newron Crostanp. With Illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a volume that will please our lady 
friends. Mrs. Crosland writes freely and happily. She tells the story of 
the lives of Lady Russell, Mrs. Piozzi, Mary L. Ware, Margaret Fuller, 
and others, — some of whom, at least, have a great interest for our folks, 
— in such style as they deserve to be written in. The moralizing is skil- 
fully done; so skilfully, that it seems like the natural wrapping of the 
tale. 


Life of Rév. Hosea Ballou, with Accounts of his Writings, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of his Sermons and Cotemporaries in the Universalist 
Minisitry. By Tuomas Warrremore. Vol. II. Roston: James M. 
Usher, 1854. pp. 408.— Rev. Hosea Ballou was a remarkable man. 
He was the great pioneer of Universalism in this country; and no man 
was ever more sincerely devoted to the principles of his denomination. 
He labored incessantly, during a long ministry of sixty years. His life is 
full of incident, and makes an interesting work for the readers of any 
sect. In preparing his Biography, the denomination were extremely 
fortunate that the Rev. Thomas Whittemore took up the labor. No man 
had such abundant materials, and no man knew better how to arrange 
them for publication. A former volume embraced forty-six years; the 
present only ten, and the reader is left here at the year 1828. The work 
will undoubtedly be brought to a close; and we humbly trust by the 
industrious compiler who has taken it in hand. The work is well printed, 
and the enterprising publisher, J. M. Usher, deserves a generous patron- 
age. 


Book-keeping by Double Entry, Simplified and Adapted to the Business 
of both Merchants and Manufacturers; based upon an entirely New 
System, whereby much Labor and Time is saved, and by which the 
Accountant is rendered less liable to Mistakes. To which is added a 
Simple Entry Form, and Numerous Rules for Commercial Calculations, 
and much important information in relation to Commerce and Trade 
Generally. By Wuiti1um H. Eaton. Worcester: Charles Hamilton. 
1854. — Mr. Eaton is one of the most successful teachers in this country, 
and has probably done more to bring the subject of book-keeping before 
the American public than almost any other teacher. He has a large Com- 
mercial School in Worcester, and he annually turns out young men who 
are numbered among our first merchants. Mr. Eaton possesses many 
essential qualifications as a teacher. He is ardently attached to his pro- 
fession, uniformly kind in his deportment, and in every way eminently 
qualified for the laborious, yet thankless, duties of a teacher. We freely 
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recommend his excellent work and his school to the public. Parents 
would do well to send their children here, at least for one term. 
2 


The Westminster Review for October we have received from Leonard, 
Scott, & Co., New York, the publishers of the American reprint. ‘ The 
Odin Religion ’ is the subject of the fascinating article which opens the 
number. ‘The Character, Condition, and Prospects of the Greek People’ 
are then considered. <A lengthy critique of ‘Rajah Brooke,’ of East 
Indian fame, then follows. ‘ History, its Use and Meaning ;’ ‘ Women 
in France — Madame de Sablé ; ’ ‘ The Sphere and Duties of Government ; ’ 
‘The Rise and Progress of Diplomacy;’ and ‘ The Crystal Palace,’ are 
the remaining papers. The usual able review of Contemporary Litera- 
ture is given; and, taken as a whole, the present number is of rare excel- 
lence. ° 


The Better Land, or the Believer’s Journey and Future Home. By 
Rey. Avcustus C. Tuomrson, Pastor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 244. — This volume has well repaid 
perusal. To the bereaved, whose heart-strings are still quivering from 
the loss of near and dear friends, it will come as water in a desert, as 
manna in the wilderness. No thoughts are so consoling to the mourner 
as those of a better land; and how well is this set forth in the chapters 
on the ‘ Recognition of Friends,’ ‘ the Heavenly Banquet,’ ‘ Children in 
Heaven,’ ‘ Society in Heaven,’ ‘ No Tears in Heaven,’ &c. Other thoughts 
are suggested by chapters treating of the ‘ Pilgrimage through Life,’ 
‘The Waymarks,’ ‘ The Passage,’ &e. 


Public Documents. — We are indebted to Hon. Samuel H. Walley for a 
copy of the ‘Compendium of the Seventh Census of the United States.’ 
It is a work of immense statistical value. 


The Heiress of Bellevue. By Warren T. Asnton. 12mo. pp. 313.— 
This is a tale of the Mississippi and South-west; and the wide field, for 
the delineation of scenes and character afforded by the locality, has been 
well used by the author. The heroine, Emily Dumont, is an attractive 
creation ; Hatchie, the faithful slave, is a noble character ; Jasper Dumont, 
the villanous uncle ; Henry Carroll, Emily’s lover, and other personages, 
are well drawn. Spencer, at the corner of Washington and Water 
Streets, publishes it. 


A Child’s History of England. By Cuartes Dickens. 2 vols., 16mo. 
pp. 332, 335. Boston: Jenks, Hickling, & Swan.—From the exami- 
nation we have made of this work, it seems to us to supply a hiatus long 
felt. Dickens has here displayed a charming power of combining instruc- 
tion and entertainment. From the earliest times to the reign of Victoria, 
the young reader may find England’s varied history written in a clear, 
simple, and interesting style. We know of larger histories, bearing 
high-sounding titles, which compare unfavorably with this in accuracy 
of detail, attractiveness of style, or breadth of information. In the 
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coming holidays, few better presents will be found. Though ostensibly 
written for children, many an adult may glean much historical knowledge 
from its pages. 

The Christian Examiner.—The opening paper in the issue for Novem- 
ber, is ‘ Milton in our Day,’ from the pen of Rey. Samuel Osgood, and is 
of a high order, clear, forcible, and attractive; ‘Mr. Gliddon’s Biblical 
Criticisms ’ are next reviewed ; ‘ Sleep’ forms the subject of the succeed- 
ing article; then, appropriate to the time, we have a statement of facts 
concerning the Smithsonian Institute ; Rev. Mr. Ellis has a talented and 
lengthy notice of the sixth volume of Bancroft’s History, just published ; 
a criticism of ‘Hume’s Philosophical Writings’ complete the papers. 
Then follow the usual able ‘ Notices of Recent Publications,’ &c. 


Influence of the History of Science upon Intellectual Education. A Lec- 
ture before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Wittiam WuHewe Lt, 
D.D.— Gould & Lincoln have just published this lecture. The high 
reputation of Dr. Whewell will cause the book to be extensively read. 

& 


——— 


Drew's Rurat Inreriicencer. — The Rey. William A Drew, formerly 
Editor of Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me., is about to publish a periodical 
under the above name, to be devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, and Religion. There will be a Youth’s Department, a Ladies’ 
Department, and a News Department. Price $1.50 in advance, or $2 
at the end of the year. 

Having long known Mr. Drew as one of the best Journalists in this 
country, we affectionately commend his new undertaking to public pa- 
tronage. 


Our Name. — We believe no Editor in Boston has so many directions 
placed on his letters as we have. We have never cared much about the 
matter, supposing it of slight consequence, as long as our letters came 
safe to hand. Some of our correspondents put on our clerical title, the 
Rev.; others put or Fsq.; others put on Editor ; others, Prisoners’ Friend, 
which, by the way, we never know whether they mean by that to address 
us personally, or whether they mean simply the periodical that we 
conduct; for it is a singular fact we were fortunate to select a title that 
will apply to either. Lately a new difficulty has arose; not that we have 
been particularly annoyed, or that another friend has got our letters, but 
frequently his are found in our box, when we are addressed simply by our 
name, or when Esq. is attached. We open the letter and find a call for 
an assessment on some railroad or mining company; or, as in the last 
ease, an acknowledgment of a reciept of $1,200 for an iron company. 
We never expect to handle that amount at one time. One of the most 
amusing things that has occurred, is, that even the tax-gatherer got us 
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down for shares on the Providence Railroad and several other roads. We 
are not aware that we own any stock, except in the Prisoners’ Friend, 
and we have never been able even to give that away. We have no bank 
except the Bank of Faith, and that seldom ever fails. But we commenced 
our article merely to say to our friends, that by simply saying Charles 
Spear, Editor, or by simply prefixing our title, they will save much 
trouble. The person whose letters we get, is Capt. Charles Spear; an 
office we never held, though we sometimes think we are captain of a 
pretty large company. 


Lecrures oN Qrme.— The Editor will deliver in Boston a Course of 
Lectures on Crime during the present winter : — 


Lect. I. Causes of Crime. 
», IL. Remedies of Crime. 
III. Visiting Prisons. 
IV. Influence of Crime on Home. 
V. American and English Prisons. 
VI. History of Capital Punishments. 


Booxs sy Main. — We can send either of our works by Mail. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : — 


Titles of Christ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ - $1.00 
Essays on Capital Punishment . ° ° ° . - 0.62 
Voices from Prison . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . r - 0.50 


By sending the price of either work, we will pay the postage. 


Recerprs. — Our subscribers will see that this year we have adopted a 
new practice: that of stating the time to which a subscriber pays; so 
that there can be scarcely any mistake. We trust that where any error 
occurs, that we shall be notified. We employ a good clerk to take care 
of our books, besides making ourself familiar with all the details of the 
business department. Where persons give any amount over their sub- 
scription, the name may also be found in the department appropriated to 
Donors. We shall be grateful for any amount, however small. In our 
next number, we shall send out the bills. Since September, 1854, only 
$117 has been paid in to the office. The rest we have collected ourselves. 








Receipts. 
DONATIONS. 
Hon. Nathan Appleton, Boston . . $10.00 , Mrs. Richard Clapp, Dorchester . 
Phineas Upham, » «+ + + 10.00 | Jacob Forster, Charlestown . 
Hon. William Appleton, _,, 5.00 R. G. Lockwood, 9 
George Howe, 9 5.00 | Robert Todd, a 
E. D. Dennison, 99 2.00 | John Wesson, a 
Oliver Carter, ” 5.00 | John Gary, 
Horace Jenkins, A 1.00 | George Oulton, Westborough . 
Adam Bent, ” 1.00 | Salmon Comstock, 9. ‘ 
Two Friends, ion 1.00 | Noah Kimball, a 
A Parkerite, 99 8.00 | A. J. Burnap, ; 
Charles Buck, He 2.00 Gen. H. K. Oliver, Law rence ; 
James W.C onverse, . 1.00 | Levi Sprague, 
Deacon Humphrey, ‘Dorchester . 2.00 Prof. Upham, Brunswick, Me. 
RECEIPTS. 

George Stanley, Attleborough, $2.00 . ° pays to Sept. 
Samuel Holmes, New York, 2.00 . Sept. 

dia Dodge, Cambridgeport, 2.00 Sept. 
Mes. Nathaniel Snow, ,, 2. ™ Jan. 
Mrs. N. Coolidge 2.00 Sept. 
J. M. Miles, Brockline, 2.00 ‘ Sept. 
Stephen ( Yhilds, Boston, 6.00 ‘ May, 
D. D. Kelly, East Boston, 2.00 : Sept. 
D. Y. Kendall, __,, » 2-00 - Jan. 
Ilenry Jones, _,, 9 2.00 : Sept. 
A. 8. Foss, » 2.00 . ‘Sept. 
G. E. Pierce » 2.00 , Sept. 
Joseph Hastings, ., - 99 2.00 ‘ Sept. 
Morrill Cole, wa = 2.00 ‘ ‘ Sept. 
Wm. Fettyplace, ,, ” 2.00 . . Sept. 
Donald McKay, ,, . 2.00 : ‘ Sept. 
Oliver Lewis 1.00 ‘ : Mar. 
Hon. T. Purrington, Washington, D.C. 2.00. . Sept. 
Robert Lang, 2.00. . e Sept. 
Mary Bracket, Limington Me., 2.00 ° ; Sept. 
Cc. C. Sumner, Foxboro’,2.00 . Jan. 
Isaac Blanchard, Charlestown, 1.00 Mar. 
G. 8. Adams, 2.00 Sept 
Samuel Atherton, Boston, 2.00 . Sept 
Mrs. Joseph F. Stone, N. ¥., 2.00 ° Sept 
Harley aig Elk ( ‘reek, Erie Co., Pa, 6. 00. Sept 
Zephaniah Bassett, Boston, 2.00 . ‘ ° Jan 
H. Jenkins, - 00. , Jan 
T. K. Taylor, » 2.00. - Oct. 
Cornelius Lovell, “ 1.00. ° Mar 
Mary White, Charlestown, 1.00 . . Mar 
J. O. Curtis, Medford,2.00  . : ‘ Jan 
Henry Withington, ,, 2.00 . ‘ Jan 
George Nichols, 99 2.00 . ° Sept 
Abner J. Sawyer, 5 280 ° . Sept 
Misses Osgood, 9 - 200 ° . Sept 
Henry Kent, ” 2.00 : ° Sept 
Mrs. Brooks, » 2.00 - « Sept 
J.N. Gibbs a 2.00 ‘ ‘ Sept. 
Pyam Oushing, 2.00 ° . Jan. 
Charles Heath, Boston, 2.00 . ° ‘ Sept 
Reuben Hunting, Brookline, 2.00 : ‘ Sept 
George Livermore, 2.00 . ° . Sept 
Hon. Judge Gilbraith, Brie, Erie Co., Pa., 2. 2.00 . + ae 
C. W. Calkins, Boston, 2.00 ‘ ° Sept 
James Jackson, - -00 ° . Mar. 
Horace Jenkins, ,, 2.00 ° Sept 
J. Lincoln, 2.00 ; Mar. 
Perez Jenkins, Hingh — 2.00 . May 
E. 8. Davis, Lewiston, M e., 2.00 . 
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Margaretta P. Brooks, Westminster, =e ‘ ‘ : , : ‘ , pays to Sept. 
Job T. Dickens, New buryport, 2.00 ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ , : Sept. 
Bourne Spooner, Nymouth, 6.00 : : . : ‘ , ; 2 Jan. 
Joseph Leeds, Stoneham, 200. ow : : . ; . Sept. 
Payson H. Perrin, W estboro’, 100 —. ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Gilburt Tufts, 00 

James Fay, ” 00 

Benjamin Boynton, _ ,, 00 

Thomas Richardson, Boston, 2.00 

H. Brown, Leominster, 2.00 

John C. Leahy, 99 00 

O. K. Oliver, Lawrence, 2.00 

Levi Sprague, 2.00 

James W ellington, Medford, 2. 00 

Milton Gale, Boston, 2.00 . 

8. Hall, jun., 9 00 . 

Hon. 8. E. Sewall,,, 2.00 . 

Mrs. Sarah A. Denman, Quincy, Adams Co., ,I., , 6.00 

Mary Tidmarsh, Hinghes, 1.00 . 

R. H. Ober, Boston ‘ 

John Howard, New bury, Geauga Cc oO. ie 2. - 

Lucretia Smith, Medfield, 2.00. ‘ 

Dr. C. M. Weld, Jamaica Plain, 2.00 . 

R. Seaver, 9 0.33 . 

Benj. D. Emerson, ,, 

Adnah Sacket, Providence, | 

Lucius Weaver, ” 

Asa Pike, ” 

Thomas J. Hill ” 

A. R. James, ae 

Thomas Davis, 9 

George Howe, "Boston, 2.00 . 

Wm. H. Guild, ,, OO. 

B. Field, je 2.00 . 





Cheapest Magasine in the World. 


THERE will be published on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled ‘Batiou’s Dottar Montruty MacGazine;’ a work which will 
contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter in each number, — 
being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 magazines, — and forming two 
volumes each of six hundred pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading 
matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the million, and 
at a price which all can afford, 


“  -BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories by our best writers ; 
with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a miscellaneous com- 
pound of the notable events of the times in both hemispheres; forming an 
agreeable companion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or 
abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early, and procure the work complete. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 





